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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Ulysses S. Grant. By Louis A. Coolidge. Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 

Any one who is familiar with Grant's Personal Memoirs may 
begin the perusal of Mr. Coolidge 's book in a critical, if not hostile, 
frame of mind. One reads the Memoirs not merely as a " source, ' ' 
but as a vital record. Equaling Caesar's Commentaries in authority, 
in decisiveness of judgment, and in clearness of expression; ample 
in detail, yet concise to the point of curtness — a narrative that recites 
bare facts with unconscious eloquence, and that closes the discussion 
of important questions with a- tone of finality inevitably suggesting 
the snap of a gunlock — Grant's own story, though it leaves room, of 
course, for supplementary matter and for explanatory remarks, may 
seem so much the best story of Grant's military career that no sec- 
ondary narrative could hope to rival it in interest. 

But the disposition, if it exists, to make unfavorable comparisons 
of the sort suggested must soon give way to approval. There is noth- 
ing second-rate in Mr. Coolidge 's biography of Grant. Interest in 
it as a story is not dimmed by recollections of what Grant himself 
wrote. In fact, the biography, while it embodies in quotation or 
paraphrase all that is most significant in Grant's narrative, has 
abundant freshness and vitality of its own : it is written with more 
than a touch of eloquence. Not merely because of its fullness and 
accuracy, but also through its literary qualities — its virility and 
incisiveness — it is not unworthy to stand beside the Memoirs as a 
companion piece. 

In recent years, what may fairly be called a new ideal of his- 
torical and biographical writing has been built up. Scholars are 
becoming more and more adept at embodying the results of an 
increasingly mimite research in treatises that are precise without 
diffuseness, spirited without being superficial, impersonal without 
being lifeless. Matter-of-fact prose is acquiring a new effectiveness ; 
the art of exact and well-balanced truth telling is being practised 
more methodically by a greater number of writers than ever before. 
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There was room for a biography of Grant written in full conformity 
with the modern concept, and Mr. Coolidge has made the most of 
this opportunity. His book is compact, studied but not labored in 
style, especially notable for certainty of emphasis and for correctness 
of proportion. 

A chapter is given to Grant's ancestry and to his boyhood. An- 
other tells all that one needs to know about his training in West 
Point and his experiences in Mexico with Taylor and Scott. Ten 
pages sum up the interval between the ending of the Mexican War 
and the firing upon Fort Sumter. In all this part of the narrative 
there is wise selection and real effectiveness. All that is essential 
is related, and the man Grant, as he was in his earlier days, is por- 
trayed distinctly yet without exaggeration. Then follows the story 
of Grant's campaigns — a story that cannot be too often rehearsed. 
In sixteen chapters Mr. Coolidge traverses the period of the Civil 
War, describing military operations and evaluating personal equa- 
tions with rare clearness and justice. The historic narrative is 
admirable in itself and the central figure is never lost sight of. The 
simple truth is made impressive and Grant in the midst of his battles 
is portrayed with few but adequate touches. 

Thus, the first half of the book, as compared with other versions 
of the story related in it, fully justifies itself. The second half — 
the story of Grant's political career — has an additional claim upon 
the reader's interest. It has been the literary fashion to speak with 
little commendation of Grant's achievements after the Rebellion — 
though there has been no difference of opinion as to the glory due 
him as a soldier. On the whole, the easy contrast between the two 
phases of his career has been made much too prominent. That Grant 
as President made serious mistakes cannot, of course, be denied ; but 
these errors, arising as they did almost without exception from child- 
like trust and unfortunate associations ; had little adverse effect upon 
measures of broad public policy. ' ' Those who criticize the course of 
his Administration and condemn him for his choice of advisers," 
writes Mr. Coolidge, " might first point out what statesman of the day 
would have done better in his place and what advisers would have 
aided him to more beneficent results." Indeed, through his unsparing 
analysis of Grant's official conduct, the author thoroughly convinces 
one of the Tightness of the broader view which he upholds. Not only 
is Grant lifted, without the aid of special pleading, far above the 
range of petty criticism, but he is assigned to a high place among 
American statesmen. 

Grant's faults — his weakness for unworthy friends, for example, 
and his disposition to interfere with Congressional affairs — are by no 
means concealed. But charges of a more serious and specific nature, 
from the absurd accusation of " Caesarism " to the suggestion 
that in order to secure a decision affirming the constitutionality 
of the Legal Tender Act he packed the Supreme Court, are fully 
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refuted. On the other hand Grant's foresight and firmness are made 
much of. 

To Grant properly belongs a large share of credit for the diplo- 
matic triumphs won during his Administration. Hamilton Fish, to 
be sure, as Secretary of State, was " far-seeing, firm, and sensible, 
but he would have been quite futile without Grant. It was the steady 
backing of the White House that made it possible for Fish to carry 
through his foreign policy." Even in the unhappy business of San 
Domingo, Grant's prevision has been justified. To Grant, too, must 
be given the honor for establishing the principle of arbitration in 
international disputes. If at any time his conduct in regard to the 
American claims upon Great Britain had been marked by vacillation, 
this result could not have been achieved. He was among the first, 
moreover, to encourage the principle of a World's Congress, as 
afterwards embodied in the Hague Tribunal. 

His influence upon domestic policies is in general no less to be 
commended. Though Congress did not permit him to establish 
firmly a reformed civil service, " he gave reform an impetus which 
has continued to this day." He strongly urged the building of an 
American merchant marine. He was the first President to call em- 
phatic attention to the peril of an ignorant foreign-born electorate. 
His veto of the Inflation Bill was ' ' the turning-point in the financial 
policy of the United States. If Grant had done no other praise- 
worthy thing during his eight years of office, this in itself would 
have given him rank among our great executives." 

Examined in detail the record as set forth by Mr. Coolidge is 
an impressive one, and there would seem to be justice in the con- 
clusion that " if we except the baneful Southern problem, which was 
bequeathed to him, and where his fault, if fault there was, lay in 
the rigid execution of the law, it would be hard to place the finger 
upon an executive policy approved by Grant which subsequent ex- 
perience has condemned." 



Business Competition and the Law. By Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1917. 

Although there has been, first and last, a good deal of discus- 
sion of the anti-trust law as a broad public policy — as a means of 
preventing abuse of power by huge corporations — it has never been 
easy for any one but a lawyer to find out just how the law affects 
every-day trade conditions. Persons who have never been in danger 
of violating the Sherman Act have doubtless been content to believe 
that the law touches only gross and obvious abuses. Business men, 
on the other hand, have frequently complained of the difficulty of 
distinguishing between what is legal and what is illegal. It is clear 



